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The Fairlop @ak, 


To the inhabitants of London, Fair- 
lop Fair is well known, and to many of 
them Fairlop Oak is not forgotten; to 
such our present engraving will be 
acceptable; even those who are un- 
acquainted with the fair and the oak, 
may find some gratification in a descrip- 
tion of the one, and a view of the other: 
and it is for this object that our en- 
graving has been selected. That our 
choice is seasonable will be readily 
admitted ; and should our literary la- 
bours allow of such a relaxation, nothing 
would give us more pleasure than to 
visit on Friday next the scene we are 
about to describe, acknowledging that 
for this account we are indebted to a 
respectable periodical. 

We must now conduct our readers 


‘* Deep in the forest’s dreary tracts, 

Where ranged at large fierce Waltham 
_ blacks; 

Where passengers with wild affright, 

Shrank from the terrors of the night ;”” 

There stood that pride of Hainault 

Forest, the Fairlop Oak, which, for so 

many years, overshadowed, with its 
ro 


verdant foliage, the thousands who 
crowded under it, and the antiquity of 
which the tradition of the country traces 
half way up to the Christian era. This. 
vegetable wonder, which was rough and 
fluted, measured, at three feet from the 
ground, about thirty-six feet in girth ; 
and the shade of its branches was pro- 
portionably large: 

Under this oak a fair was long annu- 
ally held on the first Friday in July, 
and which was founded by one Daniel 
Day, a block and pump-maker, of Wap- 
ping, commonly called Good Day, who 
died on the 19th of July, 1767, aged 84. 
Mr. Day was the proprietor of a small 
estate in Essex, at a short distance from 
Fairlop oak. To this venerable tree he 
used, on the first Friday in July, to 
repair, having previously invited a 
party of his neighbours to accompany 

im; and here, under the shade of its 
thickest branches and leaves, the party 
dined on beans and bacon. For many 
years Mr. Day continued annually to 
visit this favourite tree; and attracting 
public curiosity to the spot, a sort of 
fair was seen which caused &@ 





great circulation of money, and intro- 
duced that kind of civilization which is 
the sure concomitant of commerce, in a 
part. of the country which had for ages 
been wild, dangerous, and almost un- 
explored. In addition to the entertain- 
ment -giyen to his friends, Mr. Day 
never failed, on the day of the fair, to 
provide several sacks of beans, with a 
i, ah sete quantity of bacon, which 
, fe distributed ove 36 trunk of the 
: tree, to the persons there assembled. 
For several years before the death 
of the benevolent, though eccentric 
founder of this ~~ = ge 
feast, the -makeys 
pogo io the number of thirty or 
to the fair, in a 





Gearded by woops of foot and bors, 


was covered with an awning, mounted 
dra six 
ea en ome) 5 ad Swe be 


Mr. Forsyth’s composition was applied 
to the extremitics of. itn decaying 
branches, to one of which was affixed 


nat to hurt this old tree, a plaster 
Iataly been applied to its wounds.” 
these precautions were ivsuflici- 
. ent to protect it from an injurious cus- 
tom practised by many ef ita thought~ 
less visitars, ef making a fre within 
ae ee 
onth of June, 1605, it was 
set on fire, and continued burning 
until the following day, by which the 


ed,” and might then have been apostro- 
phized in the language ofthe poet:— 


“Rhee nent a bauble. gnoe,—-a eup and 
might play with 5 and the 


<i 


power of 


_the oul 


The ag net that held thee, swallow. 
ing down 


Thy yet Nelose-folded latitude of boughs. 
—. “i when, settling on thy leaf, a 


Couldeieke sheke _ to thy roots—and time 


When tempers could not. 
Time made thee what thou wert—king 
of the woods, 


And time hath made thee what thou 
art—a cave 
For owlg to roost in.” 

The high winds of February, 1920, 
however, stretched its massy trunk and 
limbs on that turf which it had for so 
many. ages overshadowed with {its ver- 
dant 3 and thus it exhibited a 
y memento of the irresistibie 

to bring to an end not 
only the flower of a season, but the- 


But, Pain 
¥ 


tye tah neigh rid: 
ow itd 


sey day. 
Here—but Gay must Tseseribe the 
scene; hefe,— 
 Pedlars’ stalls with glitt'ring toys.are 
The various fairings of the country 
maid. 


Long silken laces hang upon the twine, 
And rows of pins and amber brecelets 


shine. 

Here the tight lass knives, combs, and 
scissars spies. 

And ok on  thimbles with designing 

eyes. 

The sJountebank now treads the stage, 
and sells 

Wile Bis, ‘hin, Deleon sed Ws-egue 

Now o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler 
springs, 

And b.. as ‘Tope the vent'rous maiden 

Jak "Foun, in his party-coloured 

Tosses —~ Slaxe, and jokes at ev'ry 
packet , 

Here ' ni ‘nove are seen and Punch’s 

And eee in crowds, and vari- 


Literary Chronicle. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
COACHES. 


(Concluded from page 67,) 


‘The Doke of Buckingham, the un- 
worthy favourite of two kings, was the 
first person who rode with a coach and 
six horses, im 1619; in ridicule of 
which novel pomp, the Earl of Nor- 
thamberland put eight horses to his 
carriage. Atthe’end of the 16th cen- 
tery, John of Finland, on his return 
from England, brought with hin to 
®wedep the first coach. At Amster- 
dam, coaches with wheels were pro- 
hibitedin 1663, in order to save the 
expensive pavement in the streets ; for 
coaches there, even in summer, are 

ced upon sledges, as those at Peters- 

gh are in winter. Many attempts 
have ‘been made to suppress the use of 
coaches. The feudal nobility and vas- 
sais on the continent ‘were forbidden 
the use of coaches, ‘under pain of in- 
curring the punishment of felony. In 
1588, Duke’ Julius of Brunswick, pub- 
lished an order, prohibiting his vassals 
to ride in carriages ; and in 1608, Phi- 
lip th. Duke of Pomerania Setten, re- 
minded his yassals that they ought not 
to make so much'use of carriages as 
horses. ‘These prohibitions have been 
of no avail, and coaches became com- 
mon all over Germany. Louis XIV- 
of France, made several sumptuary 
laws for restraining the excessive rich- 
ness of coaches, prohibiting the use of 
gold, silver, &c. therein, but they have 
had the fate to be neglected. In Eng- 
land, the laxury and convenience of. 
coaches have increased with the pros- 
perity, the industry, andthe mechanical 
genius of the people. In the year 
1798, the number of coaches made in 
England, is said to have been 40,000 ; 
more than half of which were exported. 
Gay has been very severe upon the 
viders in chariots, where he says— 


“ See yon bright chariot on its har- 
ness swing, 
With Flanders mares, and on an arched 


spring § 
That wretch, to gain an equipage and 
lace, 
Betray'd his sister to a lewd embrace. 
This coach, that with the blazon’d 
*scutcheon glows, . 
Vain of his unknown race, the coxcomb 


shows. 
Here the brib’d lawyer, sunk on velvet 

' sleeps ; 
The starving 
weeps 


orphan, _ts he passes, 


“es 

There flames a fool, begirt by tlusel'’d 
slaves, 

Who wastes the wealth of a whole 
race of knaves. 

Theat yeni with a clustering train be- 


ind, 
Owes his new honours to a@ sordid 
mind. 
This next in court-fidelity excels, 
The rom rifles, and his country 
selis, : 
May the proud chariot never be my 


te 
if purchas'd at so mean, so dear a 


rate, 
Or, rather give me sweet content on 
‘oo 


Wrapt in my virtue and a good sur- 
tout.’ 
[See Trivia, Book JI. Line 573.] 


At the present period is to be seen, 
at Messrs. Baxter and Co.’s, Long 
Acre—a state coach, made for Lord 
Clare, when Lord Lieutenant of ire- 
land. It is of exquisite workmanship 
and tasteful design, and does great cre- 
dit to the meehanical skill and talents 
employed in that establishment, end 
worthy the ins of the patro- 
nisers of the arts and manufactures of 
England. It cost between 4 and 
50002. Hackney Coaches first began 
to ply in the streets of London, or sa- 
ther waited at inns, in 1625, and were 
only 20 in number ; but they were’ so 
much ivereased in 1635, that King 
Charles issued an order of council for 
restraining them. In 1687, he allowed 
50 hackney coachmen, each of whom 
might keep twelve horses. | In 1652, 
their pumber was limited to 200, and in 
1654, extended to 300, for which 600 
horses were employed. In 1661, 400 
were licensed:at 5/. annually for each, 
and have increased by degrees to the 
present number.—The naireté of the 
drivers of these machines is well known 
to Londopers, and Gay has ihus de- 
scribed a fight between them :— 

** Now oaths grow loud, with coaches,: 


coaches jar, 

And the smart blow provokes the 
Sturdy war: 

From the high box they whirl the thong 


around, 
And with the twining lash their shins 
resound.”’* 
[See Trivia, Book 111. line 85.] 
The appellation of ** fiaeres” is said 
by Beckmann, to have originated in 
France, about the year 1€50, when cne 





* Now-a-days, when coaches meet ea- 
briolets, then comes the * tug of war."* 
G2 





sh 


Nicholas Sauvage first thought of 
keeping horses and carriages for hire ; 
and as he lived in a house called ‘* Ho- 
tel S. Fiacre,” the coaches, coachmen, 
and proprietor, were called “ fiacres.”” 
A particular kind of hackney carriage 
is peculiar to the Parisians ; it is deno- 
Minated ‘“ brouette,”’ or ‘ roulette,” 
and sometimes, by way of derision, 
“< yinaigrette,’’ and was invented bya 
person of the name of Dupin ; the body 
is almost like that of our sedans, but 
rolls upon two wheels, and is dragged 
forwards by men. Carriages of this 
kind came into common use in 1671; 
but they were employed only by the 
cammon people. The number of all 
the coaches at Paris is computed (says 
Beckmann) at about 15,000; and the 
author (Mercier) of the ‘* Tableau de 
Paris,” reckons the number of the 
hackney coaches to amount to 1800, 
and asserts that more than 100 foot’ 
passengers lose their lives by them 
every year. This system of the Pari- 
sian coachmen, will, we trust, never 
be snffered here with impunity ;—but 
that the laws of England will ever pro- 
tect the people from being run down 
and killed by modern Jehus without 
judge or jury. P. T. W. 





THE QUICKSILVER MINE OF 
- IDRA.—AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


In two Letters from Mr, Everard, F. 

S. M. written in 1767.—Translated 

Srom the Italian. 
LETTER I? 

The pleasure I. always take in writ- 
ing to you wherever I am, and what- 
ever doing, in some measure dispels 
my present uneasiness ; an uneasiness 
caused at once by the disagreeable as- 
pect of every thing round me, and the 
more disagreeable circumstances of the 
Count Alberti, with whom you were 
once acquainted. You remember one 
of the gayest, most agreeable persons 
at the court at Vienna ; at once the ex- 
ample of the men, and the favourite of 
the fair sex. I often heard you repeat 
his name with esteem, as one of the 
few that did honour to the present age, 
as possessed of generosity and pity in 
the highest degree ; as one who made 
no other use of fortune but to alleviate 
the distresses of mankind. That gen- 
tleman, Sir, I wish I could say, is now 
no more; but too unhappily for him, 
he exists, but in a situation more terri- 
ble then the most gloomy imagination 
can conceive. ; 

After passing through several parts 
of the Alps, and having visited Ger- 
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many, I thought ¥ could not well re- 
turn home without visiting the quick- 
silver mines ‘at Idra, and seeing those 
dreadful subterranean caverns, where 
thousands are condemned to reside, 
shut out from all hopes of ever seeing 
the cheerful sight of the sun, and oblig- 
ed to toil out a miserable life under the 
whips of imperious task-masters. Ima- 
gine to yourself a hole in the side of a 
mountain, of about five yards over; 
down this you are let, in a kind of 
bucket, more than a hundred fathom, 
the prospect growing still more gloomy, 
yet still widening as you descend. At 
length, after swinging in terrible sus- 
pense, for some time, in this precari- 
ous situation, you at length reach the 
bottom, and tread on the ground, which, 
by its hollow sound under your feet, 
and the reverberations of the echo, 
seems thundering at every step you 
take. In this gloomy and frightful so- 
litude, you are enlightened by the 
feeble F beni of lamps, here and there 
disposed, so as that the wretched inha- 
bitants of these mansions can go from 
one part to another without a guide. 
And yet, let me assure you, that though 
they, by custom, could see objects very 
distinctly by these lights, I could 
scarcely discern, for some time, any 
thing, not even the person who came 
with me to shew me these scenes of 
horror. 

From this description, I suppose, 
you have but a disagreeable idea. of 
the place ; yet let me assure you, that 
it is a palace, if we compare the habi- 
tation with the inhabitants. Such 
wretches my eyes never yet beheld. 
The blackness of their visages only 
serves to cover a horrid paleness, 
caused by the noxious qualities of the 
mineral they are employed in procuring. 
As they, in general, consist of male- 
factors condemned for life to this task, 
they are fed at the public expense ; but 
they seldom consume much provision, 
as they Jose their appetites in a short 
time ; and commonly in about two 
years expire, from a total contraction 
of all the joints of the body. 

In this horrid mansion, 1 walked after 
my guide for some'time, pondering on 
the strange tyranny and avarice of 
mankind, when I was accosted by a 
voice behind me, calling me by name, 
and inquiring after my health with the 
most cordial affection. I turned and 
saw a@ creature all black and hideous, 
who approached me, and witha most 
piteous aspect demanding, ** Ah! Mr. 
Everard, don’t you know me!’ Good 
God! ‘what was my susprize,; when 





ae wee 
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through the veil of his wretchedness, I 
discovered the features of my old and 
dear friend Alberti.. I flew to him with 
affection: and after a tear of condo- 
lence, asked how he came there? To 
this he replied, that having fought a 
duel: with a general of the Austrian in- 
fantry, against the emperor’s command, 
and having left: him for dead, he was 
obliged to fly into one of the forests of 
Istria, where he was first taken, and 
afterwards sheltered by some banditti, 
who had long infested that quarter. 
With these he had lived for nine 
months, till, bya close investiture of 
the place in which they were concealed, 
and after a very obstinate resistance, in 
which the greater part of them were 
killed, he was taken and carried to Vi- 
enna, in order to be broken alive upon 
the wheel. However, upon arriving at 
the capital, he was quickly known, and 
several of the associates of his accusa- 
tion and danger witnessing his inno- 
cence, his punishment of the rack was 
changed into that of perpetual confine- 
ment and labour.in the mines of Idra ; 
a sentence, in my opinion, a thousand 
times worse than death. 

As Alberti was giving me this ac- 
count, @ young woman came up to him 
who at once I saw to be born for better 
fortune ; the dreadful situation of the 
place. was not able to destroy her 
beauty, and even in this scene of 
wretchedness, she seemed to have 
charms to grace the most brilliant as- 
sembly. This lady was in fact daugh- 
ter to one of the first families in Ger- 
many; and having tried every means 
to procure her lover’s, the count’s, par- 
don, without effect, was at last resolv- 
ed to share his miseries, as she could 
not relieve them. ,With him she ac- 
cordingly descended into these: man- 
sions from whence few of the living re- 
turn ; and with him she is contented to 
live, forgetting the gaieties of life, 
with him to toil, despising the splen- 
dours of opulence, and contented with 
the consciousness. of her own con- 
stancy. 

LETTER I. . 

My last to you was expressive, and 
perhaps too much so, of the gloomy si- 
tuation of my mind, I own the deplor- 
able situation of the worthy man de- 
scribed in it, was enough to add double 
severity to the hideous mansion. At 
present, however, [have the happiness 
of informing you, that I.was spectator 
of the. most affecting scene I ever yet 
beheld. Nine days after [had written 
my last, a person came post from Vi- 
enna to the little village near the mouth 


of the greater shaft. He was: soon 
after followed by a second, and he by 
athird. Their first inquiry was after 
the unfortunate Count Alberti ; and°I 
happening to overhear the demand, 
gave them the best information. Two 
of these were the brother and cousin of 
the lady, the third was an intimate 
friend and fellow-soldier of the count: 
they came with his pardon, which had 
been procured by the general, with 
whom the duel had been fought, and 
who was, perfectly recovered from his 
wounds. I led them with all the expe- 
dition of joy down to his dreary abode, 
and presented to him his friends, and 
informed him of the happy change 
in his circumstances. It would be im- 
possible to describe the joy that bright- 
ened up on his grief-worn countenance ; 
nor was the young lady's emotion less 
vivid at seeing her friends and hearing 
of her husband’s freedom. Some hours 
were employed in mending the appear- 
ance of this faithful couple, nor could I 
without a tear behold the count taking 
leave of the former wretched compa- 
nions of his toil. To one he left his 
mattock, to another his working- 
clothes, and to a third his little house- 
hold utensils, such as were necessary 
for him in that situation. 

We soon emerged from the mine, 
where he once again revisited the light 
of the sun, that he had totally despaired 
of ever again seeing. A post-chaise and 
four were ready the next: morning to 
take them to Vienna, where I am since 
informed by a letter fgom himself, they 
are returned. The empress has again 
taken him into favour ; his fortune and 
rank are restored; and he and his fair 
partner now have the pleasing satis- 
faction of feeling happiness with double 
relish, as they once’ knew what it was 
to be miserable. : 





MRS. JORDAN. 


This once inimitable actress, whose 
talents and amiable disposition will long 
continue to hold a place in the tablet of 
memory, while performing in Glasgow, 
was presented by the audience with a 
gold medal, which they enclosed in the 
following letter : ‘ 

** Madam,—Accept this trifle from 
the Glasgow audience, who are as great 
admirers of genius, as the critics of 
Edinburgh.” 


On one side of the medal is the Glas- 
gow arms, which is a tree, &c. On the 
other side a feather, with the following 
inscription : 
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* Bays from out tree you could not 
her,” 


No awe of it deserves that name: 
So take it all, call it a feather, 
And place it in your cap of fame!” 


SINGULAR EPITAPH. 
To the Editor qf the Mirror, 

Sir,—Looking over some old papers 
the other day, I found among them the 
following euriousepitaph. Your inser- 
tion of it in your éntertaining little 
work will greatly oblige your constant 
reader, Diccory. 
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‘THE APPENDIX. © 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sin—In addressing a person of 


profound and multifarious leareing, © 


cannot bé necessary to insist on the 
truth of the position, which all the world, 
by the bye, acknowledges, thatnno human 
-work is perfect. In fact, the truisin fs 
as old as the time of Homer, and may 
be, for aught { know to the eéntrary, 
many centuries older.” But we have, at 
least, the authority of the great Roman 
lyrist, for saying; that the Iliad itself 
is not a perfect performance, and that 
all the wit, talent, learning, and genius 
of its immortal author; could not save 
hint from beitig oceastonally caught in 
his night-cap? °° ® 
‘Aliquando bonus dormitatHomerus.” 
Bat. what ‘has convinced me above 
every thing else of the justice: of the 
aforesaid venerable maxim is, that even 
in my own luminous ‘lucubrations, I 
have, in vain, looked for perfection. 
Let me write in the happiest vein ima- 
ginable, with all tity erudition on the 
qué vive, with al my wit and fancy as 
frisky and buoyant as you please; there 
is still something to be corrected—some- 
thing to be improved. When’! reflect 
seriously on this miserable doom, which 
all “flesh” (1 mean the flesh ‘of all 
© is hel 10,” FE cantiot but 
lament the abolition of that wholesome 
castom, so latidably observed by our 
forefathers, of subjoining to their works, 


‘however elaborate, a long and refresh- 


ing list of “' emendanda, addenda, ata 
corrigenda,”* not to mention the various 


‘other andas and endas, in which the 


Latin nomenctature abounds. By this 
nevet-efiough-to-be-praised usage, the 
reader had always his ‘* bane and an- 
tidote’”’ before him, the error ond the 
cortection, the omission aid the sup- 
plement, thé barretitiess of ‘the first 
thought, and the luxurtadce of the last. 
Now, Mr. Editor, tt has fust occtirred 
to me, that it might tend, Inno sntall 
degree, to enhance the value of éven 
your own matchless work, if you were 
+0 revive this ancient custom toa certain 
extent. For, howevér excellent the 
Mireor may be—however brilitant its 
hebdomadal reffection of alt the wit and 
learning of the age, it must still be sub- 
ject to that common destiny, which f 
have already so feelingly deplored. In 


“a word, it must have its faults, nor is it 


desirable, that it should be what Scaliger 
terms sine labe monstrum, or, accord- 
ing to Pope’s more paraphrastic ex: 
pression 
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" A faultless monster which the world 
ne'er saw. 

What I would suggest then, is, that 
you occasionally publish, un 
the title prefixed to this eommunication, 
er under any other that may suit your 
taste better, such afterthoughts, as may: 
have the effect of tlitowing a new light 
over’ your former lucubrations, by cor- 
reeting slips, supplying deficiencies, 
lopping off redundancies, ov illustrating 
what hath been perchance, some- 
what obscure. But example, they say, 
is more potent than 3 801 annex 
a brief specimen of my project, as it 
refers to your last number, No. 35; leav- 
ing you to make what use of it you may, 
in your wisdoat, deem best. 

The articlé on “ Cannibals,” by 
P. T. W. is highly entertaining in its 
way; and.I cannot help saying, that, 
although by no means: anthropopha- 
gously disposed, I could not refrain, 
while reading it, from envying the deli- 
cate teste ofthe Tapuii and Caribbees, 
who devotr their friends aifd relatives 
out of mete love; which; in my opinion; 
is infinitely to be preferred to the gross 
appetite of the Iroquoisand Tonopinam- 
bes, who guttle down their enemies out 
of absolute spite. Bat this -—_ en 

Thée point at which I am 
T. W. if, in truth, 


niglit-cap on when he asserted, that 
** human flesh was never used as com- 
mon food in any country,” after having 
jast given us so edifying an account of 
the “* Great Markets” in China, and 
above all, of that pink of Cannibals, 
the prinée of ‘‘ Great Macoco,” who, 
it seems, tias two hundred men dished 
up every day, to supply the anthropo- 
phagous cravings of himself and his 
courtiers. If this benot*‘ common food,” 
and common enough of all conscience, 
I know not what is so; and unless in- 
deed ‘the eourt of ‘“ Great Macaco” 
weré to eat four hundred per diem in- 
stead of two, which, I humbly pre- 
sume, would ba more than they could 
well digest. But, to return to the ge- 
neral subject of P. T. W.’s article, the 
writer might have added that Chrysip- 
a most sapient stoic of Tarsus, 
icly ineulcated the propriety of eat- 
dead bodies rather than bury them. 
And, in conformity with this sage piece 
of advice, @ certain ill-starred Egyptian, 
as, Juvendl tells us, being killed in an 
afray, was actually eaten on the spot 
by his t.. But there is no ac+ 
counting for tastes. 
The next slip I would notice is in the 
aS paper on ‘* Signs,"’ extracted 


from the Lexdon Magazine, 


td 
whereof has not only béeri stoke 


but absolutely shoring outright. 


article ‘itself is well enough, 101 
it might have gone further; bit the 
crow [ have to pluck with Mr. Crito 
Galen relates to bis alleged ubiquity. 
For he most unblashingly tells us that 
he was born ‘in the vi ake 0 a 
ahd also ‘‘ in the town of Caernafvon.” 
Now we have all heard of the * second 
birth” which some sectarlans declare to 
be indispensable to future happiness ; 
but I never before Knew that before a 
man can write for the London Maga- 
zine-he must have beén born in two 
places. With respect to thé article it 
self, 1 have sdid that it might be im- 
roved. For instance, the writer might 
ave told us the origin of the Bull and 
Mouth and the Bell Savage ; the former 
@ corruption of Boulogne Mowth Har- 
bour, a popular sign after the capture 
of that place in the reign of Henry VII, 
and the latter a metamorphosis of La 
Belle Sauvage*, a beautiful, woman de- 
scribed in an old French romance. But, 
in the name of all that is facetious and 
witty, how did the writer happen to 
pass over that most original and mysti- 
cal emblem, the Cock and Breeches? 
What is the Pig and Whistle, the Mouse 
and Mopstick, or the Goose and Grid- 
tron itself, when compared with this. 
ya of signs, this signum si, 

ut F dare sot trust myself withthe 
subject: the humour, with which it is 
pregnant, is tov. overpowering, and 
might expose me to the fate of that 
painter, whose name I furget, who is 
said to have died in a fit ef laughter at 
one of his own productions. 

I have now, Mr. Editor, a charge to. 
prefer against your High Mightiness 
yourself; but don’t be alarmed, it is 
only a slight Hibernianism. In your 
account of the ‘* Chinese Pillory,” you, 
say that it is one of the ** Modes of 
punishing crimes not penal.” I take 
it for granted that this is a lapsus typi 
for ‘* not capital.” If so, I shall not 
set itdown as a capital blunder ; though 
it might be so considered in the meri- 
dian of Dublin or Tipperary. , 

Thus concludes, for the present, the 
specimen of my projected “‘ APPEN- 





* Here we suspect our much-esteem- 
ed Correspondent is in error, and justi4 
fies the observation that nothing is pere 
fect—not even his ingenious Appendix; 
for, if our recollection serves’ us, the 
Belle Sauvage took its name from Isa+ 
bella Savage, who was once 
of the inn Ep, . 





pix,” and should it meet your appro- 

bation, its appearance in your next 

Number will oblige your servant to 

command, Facrotum. 
June 16, 1823. 


THE. ANGLER. 
No. I. 
By, Isaac Walton, Junior. 

There is no pursuit that unites. a 
greater variety of exercise than ang- 
ling : the robust and adventurous are 
required in.some branches of this art, 
to endure the utmost fatigue, as in sal- 
mon fishing in particular ; and to ex- 
pose themselves to all sorts of incle- 
mencies and inconveniences, in the at- 
tainment of their object. The, fretful 
and irritable have been recommended 
to addict themselves to some of its 
gentler exercise, to learn the indispen- 
sable lessons of patience and self-denial; 
while the. valetudinarian, the infirm, 
and the aged, may indulge themselves 
in float-fishing, and other branches of 
the art, which require little or no exer- 
tion. In a word, it is cheap, simple, 
and inexhaustible as a sport ; calculat- 
ed to relieve many a weary hour, in 
the ingenious preparations which it re- 
quires at home and the extensive ac- 

uaintance with the works of nature 
that it presents abroad. A pursuit so 
innocent and so attractive cannot form 
an unacceptable subject for the readers 
of the Mirror ; and itis for their amuse- 
ment and instruction’ that I purpose 
ina few pages to present them with a 
short general description of the tackle 
the angler requires. 2. A detailed list or 
account of the fish usually taken by 
anglers in Great Britain ; and, 3. With 
a Table, which will form a: summary 
ofthe art, and in which various baits 
are included, not mentioncd in the list. 

: Tackle for Angling, 

Tn the choice of his rod, the angler 
will generally be directed by local cir- 
cumstances. The cane rods are light- 
est; and where fishing-tackle are sold, 
they most commonly have the prefer- 
ence: but in retired country places, 
the rod is often of the angler’s own ma- 
nufacture, and he should, at any rate, 
be capable of supplying himself with 
one upon an emergency. No wood, as 
a whole, is better adapted for this pur- 
pose than the common hazel; and if to 
this he can add a sound ash stock, ‘or 
butt-end, and a whalebone top, he is as 
well ‘furnished with materials as he 
need desire to be. To prepare against 
accidents, let the young angler furnish 
himself, in the decline of the year, with 
six or nine wands of hezel, tapering to- 
wards the size of each other, in sets of 
three or four, and dsy them in a chim- 
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Hey during the winter; On long excur- 
sions in the fishing season, a set of 
these wands will be a prudent addition 
to his baggage ; and by sloping off their 
ends, to the length of two inches,: and 
fastening them together with. shoe- 
makers’ thread,’ he will quickly form a 
useful ‘rod.. If he «can varnish the 
whole over with India rubber, dissolved 
in linseed oil, with a small quantity of 
seed or shell lac, it will be an excellent 
preservative against the weather. A 
whalebone top is always an agreeable 
addition to a ‘rod, but not. an essential 
one, © Salmon rods are sometimes 
wholly-made of ash, with a whalebone 
top. Other rods may be formed thus : 
—a yellow deal joint of seven feet; 9 
straight hazel of six feet; a’ piece of 
fine grained yew, tapered to a whale- 
bone top, and measuring together about 
two feet.’ Always carry’a jointed rod, 
when not in use, tightly looped up. 

The line, like the rod, should gradu- 
ally diminish toward the further extre- 
mity 3 and no materials: excel strong 
clear horse hair. If you make it your- 
self, the hairs from the middle of the 
tail are best, and those of a young, and 
healthy, gray ‘or white stallion; sort 
them well, that the hair of every link 
may be of equal’size with each other ; 
and if you wash them, do tot dry them 
too rapidly. For ground-fishing, brown 
or dark hairs are best, as resembling 
the colour of the: bottom. Silk lines are 
more showy than useful. They: soon 
rot and catch weeds. 

Your hook'should readily bend with- 
out breaking, and yet retain a sharp 
point, which may be occasionally re- 
newed by a whetstone. It. should be 
long in the shank and deep in the bed; 
the point straight, and true to the level 
of the shank; and the barb long. From 
the difficulty of tempering and’ making 
them, few anglers ever undertake the 
task. Be careful to provide yourself 
with a variety accordingly. Their 
sizes and sorts must, of course, entirely 
depend on the kind of fish for which yo 
mean to angle. ' 

Floats are formed of cork, porcupine 
quills, goose. and swan quills, &c, 
For heavy fish, or strong streains, 
use a cork float ; in slow water, and 
for lighter fish, quill floats. To make 
the former, take a sound common cork, 
and bore it with a small red hot iron 
through the centre, length-weys ;' then 
taper it down across the grain, ‘about 
two-thirds of the length, and. round 
the top, forming it, asa whole, into 
the shape of a pear. Load your floats 
80 a8 just to sink them short “ .- top. 
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Comb of Abelard anv Eloisa. 





The story of Abelard and Eloisa is 


too well known to need repeating in. 


the Minrzor. The monument to their 
memory, of which the above engraving 
gives an excellent view, is erected in 
the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise in Paris, 
where it stands rather disadvantageous- 
ly, being placed in acorner near the wall 
that iacloses the ground. 

Abelard died at the Priory of St. 
Marcel of Chalous-sur-Marne, April 
21, 1143, and was buried there. Peter 


of Cluny sent his body privately to the 


Paraclete to Eloisa ; she placed the coffin 
of her lover in a Chapel called Le Petit 
Moutier, which Abelard had built. 
Eloisa died May 17, 1163 ; she was 63 


years old. Her body was joined to’ 


that of her husband, and tradition re- 
-ates that when Eloisa’s body was low- 
ered into the grave, Abelard opened his 
arms to receive her. This tradition is 
thus alluded to by Lord Byron, in his 
poem of the Island, just published: 

“ Where Abelard, through twenty 

years of death, 
When Eloisa’s form was lowered be- 


ueath 
Their nuptial vault, his arms outstretch- 
ed, and pres’ . 
The kindling ashes to his kindled 
breast.” 

In 1497 the mutual coffin was trausfer- 
redtothe great church of the monastery, 
but the bones of each body were se- 
parated, and a tomb was erected on each 
side ef the choir. In 1630, Mary of 
La Rochefoucault placed the two tombs 
in the chapel of the Trinity. 





In.1766, Madame de Rouarre de la” 
Rouchefoucault conceived the plan of 
erecting a new monument tothe lovers: 
it was not executed till after her death. 
This monument was formed of a group 
of the Trinity, which. Abelard had 
caused to be sculptured, and of a pe- 
destal which contained the inscription— 
‘© Hic sub eodem marmore jacent hujus 
monasterii conditor, Petrus Abelurdus, 
et Abbatissa Heloissa, olim studiis,. 
ingenio, amoro, infaustis nuptiis, et 
penitentia, nunc eterna na speramus 
JSelicitate conjuncti.” Here under the 
same stone lie Peter Abelard, the 
founder of this Monastery, and the 


‘ Abbess Eloisa, once united in studies, 


in disposition, in love, in their ill-fated 
nuptials and their repentance, now, let 
us hope, in eternal happiness. 

In 1792, before the sale of the Pa- 
raclete, the’ remains of Eloisa and’ 
Abelard were brought to the church 
Nogent-sur-Seine, where they were 
placed in a private vault. They were 
in one coffin, with a. plate of lead be- 
tween them. 

In 1860 (year 8) they were brought to 
Paris; then M. Alexandre Lenoir, Di- 
rector of the museum of French monu- 
ments, raised a chapel of the 12th cen- 
tury in the garden of the museum, | In. 
1814 this monument was displaced, and 
in 1815, placed in the third course of 
the museum. 

In June 1817, they were temporarily | 
placed in the church of St. Germain- 
des-Pres, and afterwards ina room of 
the house in the cemetery of Mount 
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Louis, till they were at last deposited 
in the stone sarcophagus in the céntre of 
the sepulchral chapel in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, with great solemnity, on 
the 7th of November in that year. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THE DEVONSHIRE LANE. 
In a Devonshire lané, as I trotted along; 
T’other day, much in want of a au 
ject for song ; 
Thinks Ito myself, I have hit on a. 


Sure marriage is much like :a Devon- 
shire lane. eS 

In the first place, ‘tis long, and when 
ouce you are in it, sf ; 


It holds you as fast as the cage holds - 


alinnet; ¥ 
For howe’er rough and dirty the road 
efound, ~*~ <=. 
Drive forward you must, since there's 
no t ig round. = ~~ 7 : 
But though ’tis so long, it is not very 


wide, 
For two are the most that together can 


ride ; 

And even. there ‘tis a chance but they 
get in @ pother, 

And jostle and cross, and run foul of 
each other. 

Oft Poverty greets them with mendi- 


cant looks, 
And iis pushes. by them ‘o’érladen 


th crooks,- 

And Strife’s grating wheels try be- 
tween them to r 

Of Stubbornnéss blocks up the way on 
her ass. 

Then the banks are 60 high, both to 
left hand and right, 

That they shat up the beauties around 
from the sight ; 

And hence you'll allow, ‘tis an infer- 
ence plain, 

That — is just like a Devonshire 

ane. 


But thinks I too, these banks within 


y ee a $ 
And the conjugal fence which forbids 
us to roam, 
Looks lovely, when deck’d with th 
comforts of home. F 


In the rock’s gloomy crevice the bright 
holly grows, 
The ivy waves fresh o’er the withering 


And the Fa pen love of @ virtuous 


Ww 
Smooths the roughness of care—cheers 
the winter of life. 
Then long be the journey; éad narrow 
i the way; . 
T'll rejoice that I’ve seldom a tufnpike 


to pay; 

And whate’er others think, be the last 
tocomplain, 

Though Marriage is just like a Devon- 
shire lane. 


: SPAIN. 
Spain; awake! thy hour is come, 
« Shall it lead thee to the tomb? 


Rushing from the Pyrenees; 


Thousand banners taunt the brééze. 

Yet a bolder, bloodier band 

: Left their corpses in the land, 

Monarch, hear upon thy shrorie, 
Hear before thou aft undone, 

_ Spain is fearless, though alone 


Heaven shall nerve her heartand hand : 


She shall triumphs by tis gore 

- Of the Hom cotthe Moor! 

By the Roncesvalles. plain s 
(France, remember Charlemagne !’) 

By her blood on field and wave, 

By her dead, her living brave ! 
Crime may presper, virtue weep— 
But Reyenge is swift and deep ; 
When the Spaniard starts from sleep. 

Spain shall never live a slave. 

Here was smote Napoleon, 
Likeashade his strength was gone ; 
Clouds of shame, and fear, and flight, 
Plunged his Sun in sudden night; 
Till was purged Earth’s sullen stain ; 


_ Till the den, the distant main, 


Heard the gr of Mankind’s foe. 
Now the Man, ef bloéd is low;: 
Spain, - but one glorious blow ; 
Thon shalt never wear the chain! 
__.. Blackwood's Magazine, 





The Hobveligt, 


No. XXXH. 


‘THE CURATE'S DAUGHTER. 


‘6 Shé walks in beauty, like the Hight 
‘6 Of cloudiess climes atid starry Skies; 
6¢ And all that’s best of dark and bright, 

‘+ Meets inher aspect and bas Ph 

Yow. 
There certainly does exist in almost 
évery imaginatior, a vague indefinite 
notion of ideal beauty—of lovefiness 2s 
to external form, and intellectual per- 
fection, which is oftentimes sought for 
with painful anxiety in vain, and which 
still retains its hold on the mind, when 
all else have deperted. world ¢an 
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furiish but very eeldom, the bright 
image that dwells within, and shéds its 
radiance there, too frequently for the 
repose of the Spirit that mast have to 
do with earth and earthly beings —as 
the denizen of immortality only, wing- 
ing her way through illimitable fields 
of lavilinane and light, can she hope to 
realize what existed but in fancy before. 
Poor Louisa Brachwnan, the German 
Sappho, furnishes a mournful illustra- 
tion of the enthusiasm with which this 
creation of the mind is cherished by 
some, and the melancholy result whic 

most generally attends it, fraught as it 
must, necessarily be with disappoint, 
ment, keen in proportion to the fond- 
ness with which we cling.to it. ; 

Tn some respects mine hath heen a 
singulerly fortunate lot. I had a dream 
of su ing beauty, and it was rea- 
lized even. inthis sinful and sorrowful 
world—but, alas! the vision has pass- 
ed, and my fondest, dearest hopes, va- 
nished with it. , 

¢¢ J never lov'’d a tree or flower, 

Rut ‘twas the first to fade away, 

I never nars’d a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die.” 

Ona Winter evening, among many 
wno were’ endeavouring to attract no- 
tice and admiration, I first met Sophia 
L——~. Te say that she was exqui- 
sitely lovely, was nothing: there were 
in hér elegantfotm, her hazel eyes, and 
innocent brow, attractions which might 
Well hidiv¥e maddetied the strongest and 
‘best regulated mind, and—— bat, I can 
otily say what is common-place and fee- 
ble—any language would be weakness 
itself in its efforts to delineate, what 
must have been sten to be admired as 
it deserved. ; 

There is something nauseous in a 
comttion every day love-story—so it is 
not my intention to sicken any by ade- 
tail of my own feelings, when I found 
thather mind was far more delightfully 
pleasing than even her personal charms. 
Playfuluess of wit, good sense, and deep 
thought, were united in every sentence 
she uttered, and there was somethi 
holier and better fhan all these, which 
discovered in the course of that enchant- 
ing evening in that very interesting be- 
ing—ha » adepth of religious feel- 
ing, pervading every thought, and even 
casting a pensiveness over her fine 
countenance, which added greatly to the 
sweetness of its expression. , 

6 dance. went round, and the song 
—theré Were sweet songs and fine 
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voices to give them full effect—but ahi 
is now forgotten. I remember only 
that Sophia sung, and the softness, 
‘stinplicity, and feeling with which she 
did siug were surpassingly great. 
*¢ Auld Robia Gray,” aud ‘* the Land 
o’ the Leal,” are in themselves beaati- 
ful, but never before were they half so 
affecting—every ote thrilled through 
my heart, and found a Vibrating ctiord 
there. Who was this fascinating creas 
ture, and what was her history? . 

She was the only daughter of the 
curate of . had lived nearly twen- 
ty years, the delight of the neighbour- 
liood in which her father officiated. All 
this was right;‘ but I also ascertained 
that @ young gentleman of merit and 
fortune had made her an offer of his 
hand, after an acquaintance very plea- 
gant to both parties, and she was al-. 
most immediately expected td return to 
the country and unite het destiny to 
his. It need not be told that I loved 
her—that the forfeit of my own happi- 
hess, or even life, would have béen ren- 
dered to ensure her felicity—my affecs 
tion for her was not selfish—the love 
which deserves the name in its perfect 
meaning hevet can be—but yet this in- 
télligence went like a death blow to my 
héart—withered the path of my exist- 
ence, and cast a gloom over my mind 
that time and circumstances wii; 
lighten in some measure, but could never 
wholly dissipate. 

I might have seen Sophia again be- 
fore her departure from London, but it 
would have been only adding fuel to 
a flame that was already burning too 
fiercely for my repose. Two days after 
I had first beheld her, it was told me 
that she was gone. Fortunately for 
me, busiitess led me to leave the couni- 
try, and visit other climes. It was mine 
to behold mankind under circumstances 
which formed a powerful contrast to any 
under which I had heretofore beheld 
them—towns, and palaces, and villages, 
Strikingly different from all that I had 
ever witnessed—there was much to de- 
light the senses, much to furnish ali- 
ment to a reflecting mind—but I never 
have forgotten, never shall forget the 
eventful evening which gave rise to the 
most sanguine hopes 1 had ever chee 
rished, only to destroy them in-a mo- 
ment. 

After an absence of two years, I re- 
turned to my native land—no misan-. 
thropist—no.man or woman-hater— 
with the same feelings of warm-hearted 
benevelence and good will to my fellow 
creatures, in which I had ever delighted, 
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and with more ample. means for their 
gratiisation. There was a composed 
serenity.in my soul, even upon the sub- 
ject which most keenly of all affected 
me—of all this I was conscious, and 
still my interest in the object of my un- 
happy first love was rather increased 
than diminished. What I could ascer- 
tain respecting her was deeply distress- 
ing. Very shortly before the time ap- 
pointed for ber marriage, a young of- 
ficer visited the neighbourhood of C—¥s 
he met Sophia, and the consequence 
was, an uncontrolable passion, which 
was almost converted into a kind of 
phrenzy, at the refusal that accompa- 
nied his declaration. It required little 
time and. inquiry to ascertain that there 
was a rival—they soon came into con 
tact—none could learn how it happened, 
or what particulars were connected 
‘with the event, but a rumour went 
abroad one morning, that a meeting had 
taken place, a short distance from the 
peaceful village, between two gentle- 
men, in which one had fallen, and ex- 
pired almost immediately. It was too 
true—the intended husband of Sophia, 


galled by the insulting conduct of his, 


unsuccessful rival, had, in a moment of 
unguarded passion, accepted his chal- 
lenge, and fallen the victim of a cul- 
pable indiscretion. 
Duelling is the-vilest of all egotism— 
the most unpardonable of all the various 
ways by which unblended selfishness is 
displayed—it annihilates in a moment 
all the relative duties and charities of 
life—all we owe to those who love us, 
and for whom we profess to entertain 
affection—all we owe to our God and 
our fellow-creatures. 
_ What now remained to Sophia, out 
blighted hopes, atid a broken heart? 
She abandoned herself to no excessive 
grief. The shallow waters are loud in 
their flowing ; the deepest rivers keep 
on their majestic course, while the eye 
beholds nothing but calmness and sere- 
nity—so is it with the grief that is most 
deeply planted iv the heart. I had 
scarcely been a week in England, be- 
fore the resolution was taken to see So- 
phie, ‘and if it were not possible to 
make her forget her sorrows, something 
at least might be effected towards 
their alleviation. Accordingly one 
évening ‘in Autumn foun me at C—, 
walking with trembling footstep and 
beating heart towards the abode of the 
sufferer in whom I was so deeply inter- 
ested. It was a lovely evening, the sun 
was flaming in the west with all its glo- 
rious splendour; the landscape decked 


with the beauties of September's early 
days; but that sun was setting, and 
delightful as the face of nature still 
appeared, there were even then some 
symptoms of approaching winter. The 
tear started involuntarily to my eye, at 
the mournful visions that were flitting 
through my mind. Alas! they were 
all in melancholy unison with the scene 
I was doomed to witness, 

There was a stillness in the venera- 
ble clergyman’s countenance which 
strack cold to my heart, as I first in- 
quired after his daughter's welfare, and 
presented an introductory letter to him 
from his old college friend, and my near 
relative: it explained every thing. 
‘© Come,”’ said the good man, as he gave 
me his hand, ‘‘ you are one of us, on 
whom the chastening hand of the Al- 
mighty is laid: it were not well that 
you should feel its pressure, without 
deriving the important advantages in- 
tended by the Father of Mercies in all 
such dealings with his creatures.” 

I followed him in silence as he led 
the way to a room from which the 
light was partially excluded; and as 
we ematel: in feeble, but touching 
tones, was sung the second stanza of the 
following beautiful melody:— 

*¢‘ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion giv’n— 

The smile of joy, the tear of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


‘“ And false the light on glory’s plume, 

As fading hues of even; 

And hope, and love, and beauty's 
bloom, 

Are blossoms gather'd from the tomb, 

There’s nothing bright but heaven. 


‘¢ Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven; 
And Fancy’s flash, and Reason’s ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way— 
There’s nothing calm but heaven !” * 


Those sounds were from the bed of 
death ; the being I loved with such an 
intensity of affection was stretched 
there ;—but oh, how altered ! I gazed 
with an almost overwhelming bitterness 
of anguish, upon the countenance, on 
which two brief years had wrought 
such a fearful change ; but there was 
a heavenly composure—a. passionless 
calm on her brow, betokening the peace 
that prevailed within. Beside the bed, 
stood her excellent mother, The Cu- 
rate resumed the seat which he seemed 
to have occupied previous to my arri- 
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wal, of which Sophia was to all appear- 
ance quite unconscious. An uninter- 
tupted silence prevailed for some time ; 
No expression of complaint or pain 
escaped from the object of our anxiety. 
At length she opened her eyes which 
before were closed as in sleep, and 
gazing with affection on her parents, 
addressed them thus :— 

** The struggle is almost over, and I 
am called to the last conflict. Many 
tears have been mine, over the guilty 
weakness which too long engrossed my 
entire affections, which broke my heart 
and hurries me now to an early grave. 
Oh! more than that—which had almost 
wrecked beyond recovery, my eternal 
peace !——Here her voice became in- 
audible, and a slight convulsive motion 
passed ever her features. She resumed 
after a brief interval :—** The hour of 
gloom has gone by—be comforted, be- 
loved guides of my youth! My mind is 
kept in perfect serenity: I would not 
change my peaceful death-bed, for all 
that the world, in its best estate, can 
offer or bestow. Now are my affections 
set on things above ; my heart and 
treasures are in heaven ; we shall meet 
again;—O! it has been good that 
earth had no flowers for me—that my 
way was through a barren and stormy 
wilderness. This last foe hasno sting, 
and heaven will be the brighter and 
happier for it. Before I was afflicted, 
I went astray, but’ Her lips 
appeared to move for a short time—she 
spoke however no more ; and about an 
hour afterwards, expired, as tranquilly 
as the weary labourer composes him- 
self to rest, after the toils of the day 
are ended. 

I mourn not for her —why should I? 
—for she is happy—far more blessed 
than aught could have made her here ; 
and as I proceed on my pilgrimage 
through time, I endeavour to check the 
tear which often will rise at my own 

3 for an excess of such sorrow can 
merit scarcely a milder name than sel- 
fishness ;- but frequent are my wander- 
ings to the plain white stone on which 
her name is inscribed, and beneath 
which lie entombed the purest and 
sweetest of my earthly affections and 
hopes, ; E-c-r. 


.LORD BYRON’'S NEW POEM. 

A-new Poem has just issued from 
the press by Lord Byron, entitled ‘* The 
Island, or Christian and his Comrades.”’ 
It is-founded on the well-known narra- 
tive of the Mutiny on board the Bounty, 
Capt. Bligh, when that vessel was on 
the Bread-fruit Tree expedition. The 
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‘Captain and officers were turned adrift 

in an open boat, while Christian and 

his comrades made for Otaheite. These 

mutineers afterwards established a co- 

lony which still exists at Pitcairn’s 

Island. John Adams, one of the muti- 

neers, was alive about eighteen months 

ago; and the colony, though not nume- 

rous, was thriving. Captain Bligh, 

after encountering those dangers which 

are common to navigating a vast ocean 

in an open boat, succeeded in reaching 

home, and writing the narrative on 

which Lord Byron’s poem is founded : 

and from which we select the following 

passages :— 

THE MUTINY. 

Awake, bold Bligh! the foe is at the 
gate! 

Awake! awake !—Alas ! it is too late! 

Fiercely beside thy cot the mutineer 

Stands, and proclaims the reign of rage 
and fear. 

Thy limbs are bound, the bayonet at 
thy breast, . 

Thehands, which trembled at thy voice, 
arrest ; : 

Dragged o'er the deck, no more at thy 
command 

The obedient -helm shall veer, the sail 
expand ; 

That savage spirit, which would lull 
by wrath 

Its desperate escape from duty’s path, 

Glares round thee, in ‘the scarce be- 
lieving eyes 

Of those who fear the Chief they sa- 
crifice ; 7 

For ne’er can man_ his conscience all 
assuage, 

Unless he drain the wine of passion’s 
rage. 

In vain, not silenced by the eye of 


death, 

Thou call’st the loyal with thy menaced 
breath 

They come not; they are few, and, 
overawed, 

Must acquiesce while sterner hearts 

_ applaud. 
Tn vain thou dost dentand the cause ; a 


curse 

Is all the answer, with the threat of 
, worse. 

Full in thine eyes is waved the glitter- 
. ing blade, 

Close to ny throat the pointed bayonet 


aid, 

The levelled muskets circle round thy 
breast 

Tn hands as steeled to do the deadly rest. 

Thou dar’st them to their worst, ex- 
claiming, * Fire !’’ 

But they who pitied not could yet ad- 

ire; 
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Some lurking remnant of their former 
awe 

Restrained them longer than their bro- 
ken law ; 

They yon not dip their souls at once 
u blo 

Bat left thee to the mercies of the flood. 


" THE BaaT. 

The launch is crowded with the faith- 
ful few 

Who wait their Chief, a melancholy 


crew? ; 
But some remained reluctant on the 


Of that — vessel—now a moral 
wreckK— 
And viewed .their;Captain’s fate with 
eyes 5 
While bier scoffed his augured mise- 


Soeuebe aa the prospect of his -pigmy 


And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 
@he tender Nautilus who steers his 


prow, 
The ses. born sailor of his shell canoe, 
The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 
Seems - loss fragile, and alas! more 
ree! 
He, when the lightning-winged Tor- 
nados sweep 
The surge, is ‘safe —his port is in the 


deep— 
And triumphs o’ *er the Armadas of man- 


Which shake the world, yet crumble in 
the wind. 


THE PASSAGE. 
The arctie sun rose broad above the 


wave; | 

The breeze now suhk, now whispered 
from his cave ; 

As on the Aolian harp, his fitful wings 

Now swelled, now fluttered o’er his 
ocean strings. 

With slow, despairing oar the aban- 
doned skiff 

Plovghs its drear progressto the scarce- 


een cliff, . 
ed tins Its Peak a cloud above the 


That boat. aonb ship shall never meet 
again! 

But ’tis i mine to tell their tale of 
gris 

Their an peril and their scant re- 
ie 


Their ye ye of oem, and their nights 
Their manly cou courage even when deem- 
The sapping oa rendering scarce 


ason 


Known to bis mother in the skeleton ; 


The ills that lessened still thete little 


store, au 

And starved even Hanger till he wrung 
no more 5 

The varying seen and favours of the 


That a aon enguiphs, then leaves 
With ery out and shattered strength 


along 
The tide that yields reluctant to the 
strong ; 
The incessant fever of that arid thirst’ 
Which welcomes, asa well, the clouds 
that burst: - 
Above delight naked bones,: and feels 
In the cold drenching of the- stormy 


And = 4 -Catspread eanvas gladly 


A any: ‘to aheten Life’s all gasping 
“springs; 

The savage foe escaped, te seek again 

More hospitable shelter from the main ; 

The ghastly spectres whieh were doom- 
ed at last 

To tell as true a tale of dangers past, 

As ever the dark annals of the deep 

Disclosed for man to dread or woman 


weep. 
Of the story, as told in the poem of 
the Island, it may be briefly observed 
that Torquil, @ young mutineer, be- 
comes enamoured of Neuha, -an Ota- 
heitan girl, who conducts him’ to the 
‘cean cavern described by Mariner, in 
is Tonga Islands, while Christian and 
tne rest, pursued by a British’crew 
who had landed ‘to seize them; defeud 
themselves, and are all killed to a man. 
The following is a lively portrait of 
Neuha:— 
NEOHA THE SOUTH SEA GIRL. 
There sate the gentle savage of the 
wild, 
ln — though in years a 


As childhood dates within our colder 
Where ‘songit is ripened rapidly save 


crime ; 

‘The infant of an infant ‘world, bd ure 

From Nature—lovely, warm, @n d pre- 
mature; 

Dusky like Night, but Night with all 
her stars, 


Or cavern sparkling with ‘its ‘tative 


spars; 
*, With eyes that were a nee a 


A form Tevageean *s'in ber shell; 
With “4 pre loves. around ‘ber, on the 


Veligeuete’ as the first approach of 
sleep ; 


a tee mehUletlelU mw BhlUCUcrelC lO 


— 
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Yet felt of ife—Sor through her tropic 
cheek 
Phe blush would make its way, and all 
but speak ; 
The sun-born blood: suffus’d her neck, 
- end threw 
.OPer hee clear avt-brown skin a lucid 
‘wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson 
eave, 
Sach was this daughter of the South- 
ern Seas, ‘ 
Herself a billow in her es, 
bear the bark of others’ happiness, 
ot. a sorrow till their joy grew 
e987 
Her wild and warm yet faithful bosom 
knew 
No joy like what it gave. 
& MUTINBER, 
Our — jacket, though in, ragged 
tri 


im, 
His constant which never yet 


bu y 
His ye oy air, and somewhat rolling 
ty 
Like his dear vessel, spoke his former 
state 5 
prades ~ a sort of kerchief round his 


ead, 
‘Not over tightly bound, nor nicely 


spread ; 
And stead of trowsers (ah! too early 
tern! 

Fer even the mildest woods will have 
; their thorn , 

A curious sort of somewhat scanty mat 
‘Now served for inexpressibles and hat ; 
His naked feet and neck, and sunburnt 


faee, 
Perchance might suit alike with either 
race. 


His arms were all his own, our Eu- Than 


rope’s growth, 
‘Which Bie worlds bless for civilizing 


The masket swung behind his shoulders 
road, 
And somewhat stooped by his marine 


abode, 
But brawny as the boar’s; and hung 
beneath, 
His cutlass drooped, unconscious of. a 
- sheath 


Or lost or worn away ; his pistols were 

Linked to his belt, a matrimonial pair— 

(Let not this metaphor appear a scoff, 

Though one missed fire, the other 
would go off) ; 

These, with a bayonet, not so free 


rust 
As when the arm-chest heldits brighter 
trust, 


Completed his aecoutrements, as Night 


Surveyed him in his garb heteroclite. 





Miscellanies. 


NORFOLK NAVAL PILLAR. 


The foundation stone of this pillar, 
intended to transmit to posterity the 
immortal name and brilliant exploits 
Denes, 1th “August, 1617, by the 

ugust, >» by t 

Honourable Colonel John — Wood- 
house. It was erected by the contribu- 
tions of his countrymen of Norfolk, and 
designed and executed by Wm. Wil- 
kins, M. A. The columnis of the Doric 
order, fluted, and ornamented with ap- 
propriate decorations, and title-inscrip- 
tions, expressive of the Hero’s most 
celebrated battles, and surmounted by 
a ball, and figure of Britannia, exqui- 
sitely cast, supporting her trident anu 
laurel-wreath : the ascent is by an easy 
flight of 217 steps. It is composed of 
be Scottish marble, and its heigit is 
1 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
I’ve seen the dark ship proudly brav- 


ing, , 
With high sail set—and streamers wav- 


ing, 
The tempest roar and battle pride; 
I've seen those floating streamers 
shrinking— 
The high sail rent—the proud ship 
sinking, 
Beneath the ocean tide ;—— 
And heard the seamen farewell sighing, 
His body on the dark sea lying, 
His death prayer to the wind ! 
But sadder sight the eye can know 
proud bark lost and seaman’s 
woe— 
Or battle fire and tempest cloud— 
Or prey birds shrick and occen’s 
shroud— 
The Shipwreck of the Mind. 


ANACREON, ODE XL. TRANS- 
LATED. 


Once a bee, unseen while sleeping, 
"Touch’d by love from rose buds creep> 


ing, 

Stung the boy, who, blood espying 
On his finger, fell a crying : 
Then both feet and pinions straining, 
Flew to Venus, thus complaining : 

“ Oh! mamma, mamma, I’m dying, 
Me, a little dragon spying, 
Which the ploughman tribe so stupid , 
Calla bee, has bit your Cupid.” 
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* Ah!** quoth Venus, smiling shrewdly, 
‘Ifa bee can wound so radely, 
Cupid think how sharp the sorrows, 
Caus’d by thy envenom’d arrows !” 





The Gatherer. 


Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”— Wotton. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF YOUNG MEN. 
Gaming, talking, swesring, drinking, 
Hunting, shooting—neyer thinking, 
Chattering nonsense all day long ; 
‘Humming half an opera song ; 
Chusing baubles, rings, and jewels, 
Writing verses, fighting duels ; 
Mincing words in conversation, . 
Ridiculing ali the nation ; 

Admiring their own pretty faces, 
As if possessed of all the graces ; 
And, though no bigger than a rat, 
Peeping under each girl’s hat. 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A MODERN FOP. 

Two tuns of pride and impudence, . 
One le next of modesty and sense, 
Two grains of truth; of falsehood and 


deceit, 
And insincerity, a handred weight. 
Infase-into the skull of flashy wit 
Ard empty nonsense me 
To make the composition quite com- 


Plete 
Throw in the appearance of a grand 
estate, 
A lofty cane, a. sword with silver hilt, 
A ring. two watches, and a snufi-box 
gilt, 
A gay-effeming*e embroidered vest, 
with suitable aac est. 


Dean Swift's fchiae one day told him 
that he had taken a public house. ‘* And 
what’s your sign?" said the dean. ‘‘ Oh, 
the pole and bason ; and if your worship 
would just write me a few lines to put 
upon it, by way of motto, I have no 
doubt but it would draw me plenty. of 
customers.” The dean took out ‘his 
pencil, and wrote the following couplet, 
which long graced the barber's sign :— 
**Rove not from pole to pole, but step 

in here, 
Where nought excels the shaving, but 
the beer.” 


LINES 
INSCRIBED ON THE WINDOW OF A 
SCOTTISH INN. 3 
Scotland ! thy weather's like a modish 
wife, 
Thy winds and rain for ever are at 
strife ; 


Like fangs the termagants their blaster- 


And pe "they can no longer scold, 
they cry. 

The love of liberty has always been 
a prominent virtue in Helvetia ;: when 
Count Peter I. of Savoy, by his chival 
rous and amiable qualities, -had_pro- 
cured some advantages for the then 
infant town of. Berne, captivated by 
his conduct, five hundred of the finest 
young men of Berne followed him 
on some of those private. military 
expeditions so common at that tur- 
bulent period, and insured his success 
by their bravery. ‘‘ What shall I do 
for you?’’ said Count Peter; ‘‘ only 
ask."” ** Return our charter,” answer- 
ed the Bernese ; ‘‘ Be henceforth the 
friend of the Bernese, not their lord.’ 
He instantly granted their request, and 
the alliance was held ened, until his 
death, ‘ 
i Senwon—When Whitfield 

reached ‘before the seamen at New 

York, he had the following ‘bold apos- 
tropbe i in his sermon: 

* Well, my boys, we have a clear 
sky, and are‘making fine headway over 
asmooth sea, before a light breeze, 
and we shall soon ‘lose sight of, land. 
But what means this sudden lowering of 
the heavens; and that dark cloud ari 
from beneath the western horizon 
Hark! Don’t you hear distant thunder? 
Don’t you see those flashes of lightning ? 
There is a storm gathering! Every 
man to his duty ! How the waves rise, 
and dash against the ship! The air is 
dark! The tempest rages! Our masts 
are gone! The ship: is on her beam 
ends! What next?” 

‘It is said that the enauepocee tars, 
reminded of former perils on the deep, 
as if struck by the power of ual 
arose with united voices and minds, and 
exclaimed, ‘Take to the long boat. 


War.—Soame Jennyns shrewdly re- 
marks, that if Christian nations were 
nations of Christians, wars would be 
unknown among them. - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Nuge Canore, Canary Islands, Choice 
ofa Husband, and several other articles 
Promised in the present Number are un- 
avoidably deferred to our next, as are 





- our answers to Correspondents. 
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